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rom the window of the airplane I 
saw the Amazon River like an 



" H enormous serpent slowly passing, 
J gently moving across the land, 
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cutting the forest be- 
low. The waters of the 
river changed colors as 
the plane descended 
towards Manama blue, 
blue -purple, purple, 
sepia, earth. The city 
appeared on die other 
side of the river as an 
island in the vast green 
extensions of the for- 
est, an island of build- 
ings, houses, roads, 



and streets, with the 
fain i liar sights and 
forms, the hard angles 
of man-made con- 
structions, the grid of 
streets below^ and the 
common signs of met- 
ropolitan life: the 
smoke of factories, the 
steel arms of the port, 
the large transport 



( ships in the river 
From Manaus a 
smaller plane took mc 
to die city of Tabatinga 
in the frontier of Bra- 
zil and Colombia. 
Early next morning T 
took the large passen- 
ger boat up the Soli- 
mocs River toward the 
curve of the Java ri 
River and the town 
of B enj a min Constant . 
From there, there was 



another 15- or 20- 
niinute trip down the 
Javari River on the 
small transport boat 
that the people of the 
place use as their local 
Li\i-aih. The hinds of 
the Tikuna Reserva- 
tion are very close to 



TIKUNA continues an 
rteat page , . . 
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Benjamin Constant, 
the town that marks 
the frontier between 
Brazil* Peru, and Co- 
lombia, deep in the 
heart of the Amazo- 
nian West. 

Up the bank of the 
javari River, you cross 
a strip of vegetation, 
walking the trail that 



die daily affairs of the 
several Tikuna com- 
munities in the High 
Solimocs Region. One 
of their main organi- 
zations is the APTB - 
A^soeiacao dos 
Profcssores Ti kuna 
Bilingues (Bilingual 
Tikuna Teachers As- 
sociation) - headed by 



After the long and ar- 
duous years of conflict 
(including violent ones 
that took the lives of 
many Tikunas) for the 
defense of their land, 
the Tikuna have le- 
gally secured their 
rights to their present 
territory. They now 
turn their efforts to 




cuts the bushes inland 
to reach the Aldeia 
(native village) Fila- 
delfia. The name itself, 
as one can easily guess, 
is a legacy of past times 
when American mis- 
sionaries worked 
among the Indians. 

In die new times, in 
the present, the Tikunas 
are one of the few 
Brazilian tribes that 
are self-administered, 
having their own orga- 
nizations in charge of 



the Tikuna Francisco 
Juliao Fcrreira. The 
APTB is In charge of 
organizing, directing, 
and supporting the 
education of the 
Tikuna children. In 
fact, one of the main 
concerns of the 
Tikuna people pres- 
ently is with the edu- 
cation of children and 
adults as a key to self- 
determination, eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency - , 
and cultural survival, 



maintaining and en- 
larging their au- 
tonomy, to improving 
and preserving the 
Tikuna culture and 
ways of life. They are 
facing the challenge 
that confronts native 
cultures all over the 
globe in this final pe- 
riod of the present 
century: to adapt and 
respond to a changing 
world while preserving 
their autonomy and 
culmral identities. 



"Multiculturalism" 
is for the Tikuna, as 
well as other native 
peoples in Brazil and 
around the world, not 
just an "idea" or a slo- 
gan (rJiat is, a present- 
day commodity in the 
ideological market 
place of global capital- 
ism), but a pressing 
necessity, a real life 
question that directly 
relates to their indi- 
vidual and collective 
survival. Globalization 
or, more precisely 
(from the viewpoint of 
the vast majority of 
the peoples of the 
planet), subordinated 
Integration into the 
new structures of the 
World Market, pro- 
duces also the integra- 
tion in people s con- 
sciousness of past and 
present challenges, a 
renewed perspective 
and critical look at 
things past, present, 
and future. 

The Tikunas focus 
on education as one of 
the key elements for 




confronting the his- 
torical riddle and the 
new threats of 



globalization proves 
that there is nothing 
"primitive* in the cat- 
egories they employ to 
understand the chal- 
lenges of the present- 
day local, national, 
and international re- 
alities in their interde- 
pendence. These cat- 
Ozones were born of 
the centuries -old ex- 
perience of "other- 
ness," domination, and 
exploitation that - by 
aggregating memories 
of the past and intui- 
tions of the future, by 
integrating the histo- 
ries of others - pro- 
duces the present-day 
counter-hegemonic 
perspective ( real r no 
matter how tentatively 
or differently articu- 
lated at this time) of 
the future, the synthe- 
sis of many histories 
and realities. 

The occasion of my 
visit was the meeting 
of the Tikuna teachers 
promoted and coordi- 
nated twice a year hy 
the APTB with the 
assistance of our host 
in Benjamin Constant, 
artist Ju ssara Gr ub e r T 
who has worked with 
the Tikuna for the 
past 20 years. Al- 
though the meeting 
was a professional and 
administrative en-* 



counter as well as a 
-cultural and social 
event, it was primarily 
dedicated to the pro- 
fessional development 
of the Tikuna teachers 
with workshops and 
courses led by visiting 
professors from vari- 
ous educational insti- 
tutions and universi- 
ties in Brazil. Brazil is 
a vast country with a 
large, young popula- 
tion and great socio- 
economic disparities 
among regions. These 
disparities are reflected 
in [he structural defi- 
ciencies of the public 
system of education 
that is unable to serve 
with equal effective- 
ness the most needed 
areas and social 
groups. One great 
problem is the lack of 
certified teachers in 
many regions, result- 
ing in people who 
themselves have in- 
complete degrees as- 
suming the profes- 
sional role of educa- 
tors. These are the so 
called "lay teachers/ 
the great majority of 
them conscientious 
and dedicated workers, 
dedicated to the com- 
munities and children 
they serve but strug- 
gling with enormous 
difficulties, ranging 



from the lack of assis- 
tance and the lack of 
pay to the lack of basic 
materials and some- 
times the lack of a 
classroom in which to 
teach. 




To address the pro- 
fessional development 
of those teachers, 
many innovative in- 
cite educational pro- 
grams have been de- 
veloped by educators 
and specialists (both 
independent and uni- 
versity based) in col- 
laboration with local 
public education of- 
fices, Programs such 
as the Projeto Inaja (1) 
in central Brazil take 
into account the expe- 
riences and cultural 
practices of local 
teachers and die popu- 
lations they serve to 
promote cultural and 
professional develop- 
ment and education 
for participation and 
social change. The 
point is to integrate 
local education efforts 
into the national pub- 
lic effort, to promote 
the certification of 
practicing teachers so 



they can develop pro- 
fessionally, to guaran- 
tee better wages, and 
to empower communi- 
ties to create educa- 
tional models adapted 
to their cultural speci- 
ficities and develop a 
critical awareness of 
their own realities. 

These objectives di- 
recdy relate to the 
Tikuna educational 
project. 

The various courses 
taught this year at the 
Aldeia Filadclfia were 
organized to provide 
the teachers with all 
the elements of the of- 
ficial program for 
teacher's certification. 
At the same time, for 
some of the most ex- 
perienced participant 
educators and special- 
ists it was clear that to 
promote the mastery 
of new knowledge 
across cultures it is 
necessary to reformu- 
late educational prac- 
tices, taking into ac- 
count the cultural 
tools available in the 
learners' context. Such 
2. reformulated practice 
of education implies, 
in the case of native 
education, exchanges 
between cultures, so to 
speak> in which the 
traditional role of the 
educator is trans- 



formed into one of co- 
participadon in the 
student's development. 
My own experience 
with the Tikunas con- 
vinced me that "the 
master is educated by 
his pupils" in the sense 
that educational prac- 
tice as a specific hu- 
man relation develops 
In exchange and as ex- 



Thc course on graphic 
design served as a 
complement to the use 
of die book as a cul- 
tural artifact and cul- 
tural tool explored ear- 
lier in the unit on psy- 
chology related to 
education, taught by 
Brazilian psychologist 
and educator Elvira 
Souza Lima, from 






Above; Scene along the Rio Javari. Opposite page: View of 
the Port of the town of Benjamin Constant. Both sketches 
by the author. 



change, To the old 
question "Who edu- 
cates the educator?" 
we can therefore an- 
swer: the student as a 
committed and active 
subject in the educa- 
tional relation. 

1 had been invited 
to teach a course on 
graphic design and to 
develop a mural 
project with the com- 
munity of teachers. 



CEPAOS Research 
Center (Sao Paulo, 
Brazil), who ap- 
proached the teaching 
of psychology from 
the Vygotskyan notion 
of cultural and 
semtotic mediation of 
psychological func- 
tions h The making of 
books in Portuguese 
and in the Tikuna lan- 
guage served as an ex- 
ploration of writing 




of opportunities for 
all,** an ideological 
construct aimed at di- 
verting attention from 
the deep structural di- 
visions of class in 
modern society, is re- 
alized in "primitive" 
societies by the rela- 
tively equitable distri- 
bution of social tasks 
and rewards which ac- 
company the distribu- 
tion of knowledge, 
skiDs, and abilities 
necessary for survival 
and for active and full 
membership in rhe so- 
ciety. The '"educational 
process" of such soci- 
eties aims at forming 
an actii-e and full 
member of the social 
group. Relatively 
speaking, the indi- 
vidual is therefore the 
complete embodiment 
q of social knowledge; 
he/she is equipped 

with all the available 
m ■ 

and necessary knowl- 
edge for contributing 
to material survival as 
well as the moral or 
spiritual well-being of 
die group. From this 
point of view we can 
observe that it is only 
the individual as a 
member of a support- 
ive community who 
can be considered 
truly free, able to de- 
velop to his/her full 



potential In modern 
class-divided societies 
the high development 
of the few is paid for 
by the imposed under- 
development of the 
many. This contradic- 
tion marks like a 
shadow modern cul- 
ture and its products. 
And it marks also, in 
more or less conscious 
waySj our relationship 
with cultural and artist- 
tic products and prac- 
tices. 

As an artist and art 
teacher working in 
different educational 

con texts j a common 
response to art activi- 
ties that I encounter is 
"1 am not an artist, I 
cannot do it, I don't 
have any ability," 
which may express in- 
timidation and/or a 
certain indifference in 
relation to art. Noth- 
ing could be further 
from the responses I 
encountered among 
the TikunaSj to whom 
art — that is the mak- 
ing of beautiful things 
and the telling of sto- 
ries that speak to our 
hearts and minds 
about the meaning of 
our lives - is not a 
specialized activity in 
the modern sense but 
part of what is neces- 
sary to know and to do 



as a participating, 
productive member of 
the community, and 
especially as teachers 
devoted to the unfold- 
ing of children's poten- 
tialities, to the commu- 
nity of the future. 

There were aspects 
of the community^ 
common cultural fund 



color combinations, 
and a specific sense of 
story- telling in the un- 
folding of successive 
images. 

From illustrated 
page to the wall, the 
transition was 
unproblematic for the 
teachers. In the mural 
workshop they dis- 




Ttkuna teachers painting a mural on the 
side of the schoolhouse. 



of artistic abilities that 
I could see in the 
books produced in the 
course: a strong sense 
of design in a two-di- 
mensional surface, 
pattern creation and 
the use of line in com- 
position, a beautiful 
sense of color and 



played a similar mas- 
tery of design and 
color using common 
oil-based house paint 
colors on a much 
larger scale and on a 
different surface. Size 
and surface raise also 
in mural work the 
problem of space and 



image function. The 
solutions varied ac- 
cording to the indi- 
vidual painters or 
group of painters who 
worked different pan- 
els: from depictions of 
animals and plants or 
fruits related to the lo- 
cal moieties, to 
mythological creatures 
and heroes, to pan- 
oramic creations of 
images of the forest. 
With energy and en- 
thusiasm the work 
soon crossed the exter- 
nal wood walls of the 
ladies' dormitory, in 
the open courtyard - 
like space of the 
school building where 
it had begun, to in- 
clude the classroom's 
external walls and 
other adjacent walls 
and buildings, and 
even the trunks of 
nearby trees, which 
were given a coat of 
white | :m 

rated with more see! es 
and figures: the . final 
fusion of nature and 
culture by die media 
i io n o f die \ v o rk oi ar \ \ 
The enthusiasm fox 
in u ral pain ting conti ri - 
ued after my depar- 
ture. As other groups 
of teachers arrived for 
the continuing pro- 
gram of workshops, 
they were briefly in- 




stmctcd by the stu- 
dent-teachers in my 
original group and 
would immediately 
start to create their 
own murals 7 which 1 
plan to see and to 
record in my next visit, 

I left Benjamin 
Constant for 
Tabatinga early one 
afternoon. After a 
rainy morning the 
temperature was mild, 
the river was calm. 
From the "rccrcio" 
(passenger boat) I 
waived farewell to 
Jussara Gruber and my 
Tikuna friends in the 
port; Francisco JuliaOj 
Jaime Custodio, 
Constantino, Deodato, 
Bernardo, Santo, and 
the others in the 
Aldeia: Delia, Hilda, 
Joao Otaviano, 
Edmundo, Claudi- 
onor, Jose Custodio, 
Add mo, Osm&n, and 



their fellows, too nu- 
merous to name, to 
whom I owe a debt of 
hospitality and friend- 
ship. Their generosity, 
friendliness, and kind 
attitudes are marked 
traits of their person- 
alities and behavior, 
One can only admire a 
c alt Lire that, in spite of 
centuries of hardships 




and suffering, has suc- 
ceeded in developing; 
those individual char- 
acteristics. The Tikuna 
of today, with their 
long history of contact 
with civilization, are 
different in many ways 
from the Tikuna of 
yesterday. However, 
for a people to oppose 
and survive the enor- 
mous pressures for 



submission, adaptation 
or assimilation (such 
as the Tikuna and 
other native peoples 
have faced and still 
face today), to resist 
injury and insult, the 
diseases of civilization 
and die crimes com- 
mitted against native 
peoples, it is necessary 
that in one's own life 
and in the life of the 
community (that is, in 
its history), a basic 
corc uf identity he ex- 
perienced and under- 
stood as the condition 
that separates human 
life from the inhuman, 
a "center w or "source" 
of meanings, feelings , 
and actions that give 
form and purpose to 
experience, that give 
expression to the expe- 
rience of the self, and 
in so doing resists the 
dehumanization of 
man by man. 



In the "recreio" on 
the center of the 
Solimoes River the 
vastness of the waters 
mirrored the vastness 
of the sky and the 
enormous extensions 
of the forest. All was 
humid and vigorous 
and calm. 1 saw the 
beauty of die land re- 
flected in the faces of 
the multiracial peoples 
of the Amazon as they 
went on with their 
daily affairs . They had 
the same calm vigor, 
the patience of the 
forest and the river re- 
flecting the composure 
of those who have 
faced all the storms 
and know their own 
strength. They point 
to the future of this 
planet in the unity of 
our multiple hi stories 
reflected in their very 
Lives and beings. The 
river is there today as 



in the past, the forest 
is there and also the 
Tikunas. Which is 
enough motive for 
hope. 

My trip to the High Soii- 
moes Region was partially 
funded by a faculty Sum- 
mer Research Award from 
UIS. The materials fir my 
course mere provided by 
CEPAOS (Brnzd). 

(1) For u disn/w'c?! on 
Projeto Inaja and the 
methodological issues of 
culturally based educa- 
tional practices see; Souza 
Lima. Elvira and 
Gazette, Marineusa, 
"From Lay Teachers to 
University 5 ru dents: The 
path to empowerment 
through culturally based 
pedagogy." — Anthropol- 
ogy and Education Qitar ■ 
teriy t Volume 25, No. J, 
September 1994. 

AW photos and sketches 
by the author. 




Visual Arts Gallery 

November 12-29, 1996 

Reflections of Black Illinois 

Reception; November 1 2, 5:30-7:30 



December 3-13, 1 996 

Ruthann Mazrim — Shibori 

Reception: December 3, 5:30-7:30 

January 14-24, 1997 

Three UIS Artists 

Reception: January 21, 5:30-7:30 

January 28 - February 14, 1997 
Holly Rittenhouse 

Reception: January 28, 5:30-7:30 
Gallery Talk: January 28, 6:30-7:00 



February I8-March 7, 1997 

Beyond Women's Work 

Reception: February 18, 5:30-7:00 

March 17-19, 1997 

Silent Auction Fund Raiser 

Reception and Final Bidding: Wednesday, 
March 19, 1997 

March 2S-April 1 1, 1997 
Senior Portfolio Exhibit 



April 21- May 9, 1997 
Juried Student Exhibit 
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WfAVB SPIRITUALITY Wild POLITICS 



by Sheila Nopper The profound impact that Cuba has had 
in the life and art of Betty Kano ? whose exhibit/installation 
Transformations was displayed in the Visual Arts Gal- 
lery at UTS during January and February; cannot be ignored. 

It began in the early 1980s in San Francisco, While orga- 
nizing "Art Against Apartheid" as part of the effort to free 



Nelson Mandela, Betty decided to do something about the connec- 
tions to the apartheid she witnessed in San Francisco. This led her 
to work with homeless people and to investigate more thoroughly 
the Cuban situation "because of its policies on shelter," she sap. 
With minimal first-hand in formation about Cuba available in the 
U.S. she felt compelled to go there. What she saw was "a very dif- 
ferent society Access to housing, food, education and health care 
makes a huge difference; people arc relieved of a lot of stress." 

Another "eye opener" Betty experienced in Cuba was the pre 
dominance of the practice of the Yoruba religion. Known in Cuba 
as Santeria, this religion — one of the oldest in the world — has its 
roots in Nigeria. Based in earth divination, it emphasizes the im- 
portance of maintaining a physical, spiritual, and emotional connec- 
tion with the earth. "You feel it; it's alive!" she says with passion. 
Through her own initiation into the faith, Betty learned of the 
power and wisdom that can be gained through patience, persever- 
ance, and observing with all your senses what is going on around 
you. "Certain patterns emerge in nature that show you what is im- 
portant; that's the basis of divination,'' she says, Implying that you 
have to be open to receive the information, surrender yourself to the 
process and let it flow. She has now integrated the concept of im- 
permanence into her work "You can't always say what [the painting 
is] going to be. You might have an idea and when you start paint- 
ing, it changes." 

Moreover, though she previously used huge awkward canvases, al- 
though the size of her work varies, her current paintings are all eas- 
ily packed and transported, "I started utilizing materials from na- 
ture that reflect impermanence, reflecting time as a process." And 
the presentation of her work also changed. "T don't like frames, 
glass, molding, and all of that heavy stuff. I like people to be able to 
experience the painting, the immediate situation, more freshly, rather 
ihan through these devices, which are basically separators or filters." 

The interweaving of her spirituality with her politics is evident in 



* Che's Revolution," where a cloth portrait of the Cuban revolution- 
ary Che Cue vera hangs above a painting with die brilliant yellow, 
green, and black colors of the ANC. "When there's repression, col- 
ors become potent,' 3 she says, "so these colors reflect my relationship 
to that political activity." On either side of the painting a seed pod 
from a eucalyptus rree is hung horizontally, like open arms as if to 
welcome the viewer. Red clay earth from Springfield rises up from 
the baseboard Into the blended shades of redd ish- brown- pai nted 
walls. On the floor below, there are some branches, At the opening 
when Betty spoke of her inspiration and paraphrased Che Guevera, 
saying, 'At the risk of sounding utterly ridiculous, the main point of 
the revolution is an act of love/' a man from the audience shouted 
sarcastically, "The Bolsheviks loved their fellow Russians didn't 
they?" Betty paused a moment and replied, Tm not really able to 
talk much about the Bolsheviks but I think that what Che Guevera 
said needs to be looked at as the idea that it represents — and the 
possibilities for that idea." 

A more subtle way that her Cuban experience permeates her art is 
in "Grandmothers Mirror," which, Betty says, "is a mirror for your- 
self" An old mirror she received from her grandmother who died 
at 98, hangs above a painting with two sea grape leaves from Cuba 
attached to it. M ln Yoruba there is an important emphasis placed on 
ancestors, who are seen as intermediaries between deities and hu- 
man life," she explains. If you are open to hear their voices, "the an- 
cestors will guide you in your life [and offer | a way to prepare for 
the future. They may be family role models, ancestors from your 
culture, or worldly ancestors; recognizing and acknowledging them 
helps them to become more present in your life." 

Politics in Art, and Politics and Art are pervasive. Politics is, af- 
ter all, about our (in)actions, ways of expressing who we are and 
what is important to us. Art, like anything else, reflects whether we 
critique or condone the status quo* All art is political , even though 
it's the art that challenges the status quo that's referred to as politi- 

TRANS FORMA T1QNS continues on next page . . . 
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cal. So its interesting that Betty's opening was, perhaps inadvert- 
ently, scheduled to coincide with ihe opening at the Illinois State 
Vluseum of "Conservation By Design/' an exhibit by woodworkers 
lO ostensibly demonstrate ways we can better manage and use wood 
products and consequently sustain the forests from which they art; 
derived, While many people in the: community who frequent open- 
ings at the Visual Arts Gallery chose instead to attend this seem- 
ingly environ menially responsible an show, it is ironic that this ex- 
hibit was sponsored by the World Bank, The World Bank is one of 
the primary institutions responsible for the extensive destruction of 
"Third World" rainforests — and the potential genocide of the in- 
digenous people who depend on them for survival. 

When asked how she felt about the double booking, Betty re- 
sponded, Tt happens all the time," While her 25 years of work is 
highly regarded within the art community, she has been perceived 
by the mainstream art world as a marginalized Japanese American 



artist. Having been a cultural activist for many more years, how- 
ever, she recognizes this as just part of the struggle that will one day, 
hopefully, transform, ifi3MHBflH^^HHBBiZ35KSE9flHa 



Revealing her com- 
mitment to continue 
the struggle with her 
own transformation, 
Berry concludes, "I 
think as an artist 
youVe really more of a 
messenger. It's not 
just that ideas come 
from me; Fm a conduit 
and I want fo make 
myself res ista nee-free 
as a conduit" 
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